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SONS FOR THE UNITED STATES?
'hat degree is this system of social controls a distinctive product of ese traditions and customs? Are there elements of this social control m that could or should be taken and applied to problems of crime rehabilitation in the United States? These two questions require what separate treatment. The social control system we have sketched i number of roots and precedents in traditional Chinese culture, but it theless constitutes something new in very important ways. Population tration systems existed over long periods of Chinese history and at i times required houses to have signs posted by the door listing all ly members and their characteristics. Intermittently in various dyes, families were formed into groups of families that were supposed to mutual responsibility for the orderly behavior of all their members ng and Tao 1915, pp. 61-63). There is also a long tradition in China cpecting the rulers to set moral standards for all members of the comity, and of regarding the ability of the government to maintain public r as a primary indication of that government's legitimacy. By the i token, unorthodox thoughts and actions were more likely to be inter-2d as a threat to public order, and less likely to be seen as healthy rsity or the exercise of natural rights, than has been the case in our tern tradition (Munro 1977).
3t the population registration and mutual responsibility systems of dynasties were not the same as those of today. Large-scale movements eople back and forth between rural and urban locales were common ughout Chinese history. There is no lengthy Chinese heritage of not ;g able to change one's job or place of work at will. There was a healthy ition of voluntary associations and providing of social needs from kin other natural groupings, rather than from the government (Leong Tao 1915, Skinner 1977). The bureaucratic system of control over , food, housing, and most other necessities is really quite a departure i traditional norms, and for many other reasons those people raised in "old ways" often find it difficult to fit into post-1949 China (Whyte J, Ch. 3). Chinese cities were also not such orderly places in the past. 5 is after all a society known for its urban secret societies, opium dens, unemployment. Perhaps some elements of the current system of con-; have traditional roots, but still on balance this system represents a or change in the way society is organized.
an we learn something from this Chinese system of social control? I ? argued that the primary reason for the relative success the Chinese ; in dealing with crime is the very extensive system of restrictions and again, and generally they received no sanction except forced return to the village as long as their only offense was a desire to avoid rural hardships.
